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ABSTRACT 

The Grupo Andino (GRAN) was foraed in 1969 as an 
effort at 9Conomic integration by six Latin American countries 
(Bolivia, Chile, Columbia, Ecuador, Peru, 'and Venezuela). It was an 
outgrowth of its predecessor, the Latin American Free Trade 
Association (LAFTA) , whic^h had been foraed in 1960 with eleven member 
countries. The Andean Group (GRAN) from the beginning addressed 
itself to the key factors that had weakened the LAFTA group. Thus (1) 
it pat great stress on strong political support from ^ach of its 
countries, (2) the sectorial program of industrial development was 
specifically aimed to increase ^he industrial capacity of the six 
membeiK countries while, at the same time, (3) a scheme of automatic 
tariff reductions with relatively • few exceptions was adopted, thereby 
avoiding the paralyzing effect of bilateral country negotiations on 
hundreds or thousands of individual items. Its ambitious blueprint 
includes the development of regional programs in such basic sectors 
as metalworking, automotive, paper, and pulp, fertilizers, and steel. 
The" Andres Bello program is the educational arm of GRAN. Its projects 
have been a regional network of educational television '|)rograms 
transmitted by satellite and the establishment of a regional school 
for training in public sector administration. (JT) 
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issues in International Education 

The publication ot this series of papers retlects the Institute's 
continuing concern with the critical issues in international 
education In recent years this concern has been expressed 
particularly througli the Institute's sponsorship of the International 
Councils on Higher hducatiol|||hich bring together chief 
executives of uni\ersirfes in theirS. and other regions of the 
world for examination of topics of shared interest. Hssays prepared 
as bubjects for discussion at these conferences will fonn a portion 
of the series, which will draw upon other resources as well. 

The past two decades have been a period of enormous growlh in 
education througliout the world. As the role of education has 
increased in dimension, the choices involved in educational 
decision-making have iacreased in complexity and in social impact 
It is hoped that this series will contribute to the ongoing debate 
on the issues of international education flj^rough examination of 
alternative viewponits and through the publication of nc\^^. 
information As international education in our era ha^ broadened 
its scope beyond traditional activity to include developmental 
assis^^an'ce and other concerns, the range of topics covered in tl^* 
series will retlect this breadth of interests in the field 

Papers in this senes are prepared under the direction of the 
Office of Planning and Analysis, the program planning and 
development arm of IIL 
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Rcvi/)kl /:. Carlsnii has /nul a lan^ and 
iistmiinisficd career as an cconofnic 
[iatU, dcvclopfficnt ofji' ialaful 
America. He is < urrentlv 
1.1 ffia, 'Peru, as Regional Program 
Of the h'ord hOundation, and has 
several other senior Foundation 
ftions m the area mehuhng that of 
Resident Representative m both Argentina 
and Brazil. Dr. Carlson has taught 
ciononiics at Johns Hopkins and Vanderbilt, 
and has sern'd as economic lonsultii^it to 
the United Sations and the World Ban^, 
I'Voni l^fyfy through /0'6^A he was U,S. 

Ambassador to Colombia. 

This essay was the sublet t ojuhseussion at 
the 1^)74 Caracas conlerence o\ the Council 
on Higher Educatum m t\ie American 
Repubh(y The meeting was jhe sixteenth 
iti an ainiual series oj mtcr-Anierican 
ediu ators conjerences aij/l was organized 
h\ III: through a grant fron{ the Tinker 
J'oimdation of \ew York, 
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I. The Problems of LAFTA 



AiLini Smitirs scninial 
ohserv.itiiMi tluit '\hvi>ion 
ot laboi IS limited by tho 
extent ()l'tlic market" luis 
born truit in Latin Ameriai. 
lH)ur major eriorts at econoniiL' 
integration have b'^en launcheil m rcc'er>t 
. years. The Latin Amenean l-rec Trade 
Association (LAITA) and the (\Mitral 
American Common Market (CACM) 
were the First m 1^)00, Tollowed by the. 
( arihlican L'ree Trade Association 
((^ARIhTA) in and the Crupo 
. Andino((iRAN) in-I%^^ This paper is . 
devoted to (iRAN with some initial 
relerence \o I AI f A a^ its precursor. 

LAL rA\ eleven member countries 
include Mexico and all ot* the Soutli 
American nations. Its ambitious taiget 
was to eliminate tiiritT barriers and other 
administrative restrictions within the 
region by M)73. This goal .was to be 
achieved In' developing a 'Vommon 
list" of conuiiodities which would move . 
freely throughout the region and a series 
ol ^'national lists" by mfans of which 
tarilfs would be reduced triennially by 
negotiations between the countries. 
Neither list,prospered since virUially 
every item was negotiated. usualK on a 
qnul pro qi^) basis, with individual 
countries retaining a veto power. 

As the liberation movement slowed to a 
halt. LAL lA turned to the promotion 
of ^Vomplementary agreements" / 
between two ors^nore countries, whcrrhy 
specific comnuKlities could move at 
reduced (if not zero) tarift rates between 
the signatory members. This m turn 
evolved into a lahorj,ous procedure l o 
illustrate titc problems involved in the 
complementary process, one might cite a 
recent case involving Sperry Rand and 
Olivetti. The two compame-s decided to 
rafionali/e their plants in Argentina. 
Bra/.il and Mexico by concentrating • 
production on specific items, e.^.. 
typewriters and otiice calculating, 
machines. Lach of the three countries 



would then admit both products at 
minimal tariffs. Argentina, for example, 
dropped tariUs from to I0'(. 
However, some two years elapsed 
between the opening of negotiations and 
final approval in the torm of a 
complementary agreement. Given suc-h 
delays when the producers m question 
' arcxictively prcmioting an item, one can 
imagine what happens when conip^'ting 
producers are indifferent or in open 
opposition to any scheme. 

A second basic problem tor LAFTA had 
been built-in at the very beginning, the 
wide variation in stages ol development 
of the member\:ountries. The Big Three 
Bra/il, Argent i^ia and Mexico garnered 
the bulk uf new industrial investment, 
while lesser members wei;e \\\ danger x)f 
becoming little more than satellites.' At 
the outset, a special category was 4 
established for the less-developed 
countries (Bolivia, Lcuador, Paraguay, 
and eventually Uruguay wjien l:J^' l^)()7 it 
had {"alien, on parlous times). 

The general dissatisfaction of most 
^LAI^LA members can be partially 
attributed to ( 1 ) the virtual withdrawal 
of effective political support trom key 
member countries, (2) the lack of any 
conspicuous gains in their own industrial 
development and (3) the disappointing 
trade volume generatcxl over the decade 
.of LAITA\ operations. A few statistics 
wjl serve to quantify the minimal trade * 
results uehiaved by LAFTA over the 
decade )5)6N72 aiid 'MiMnereasinggap 
between the Big Three and the rest of 
' the region (see Appendix 1 ). 

* f he principal interest df LAFTA ^ 
members, especially of the smaller and 
middle-tier countries, has always focusetl 
on the degree to which the LAFTA 
program could promote the exports of 
their iiu^ividual countries to the region. 
In 1^>6I mtra-/onal exports within the 

' LAI'TA region were Tf ot. total exports. 
:>y P)7: they had increased to only M'/f 



©f tlie total. .ThocMncrcascs Were |jrgel> 
in agricultural and'b;^sic raw maXtfiais 
and Wipjiild liav^ oc<i;iirrciJ eveij if LAFTA 
hard not existtli. Over the same deeade 
Intra-zonal imports rose from 8Cc ti) only, 
\Qf c of the tota4. two larger countries 
during the same deeade, Mexico increased 
intra'zonal exportii from y\ to whil^ 
Venezuelan exports ilropped frorn 7'? to , 

with the absolute dollar volume of 
Its exports to LAFTA countries actually 
declniing. In the n\iddle-tier countries 
the intra-zonal increment was more . 
substantial: Colonibiaii exports ro;ie ^ 
from 2^/ to \ y< a^ld Chilean exports 
from T' to 14'/ . i'eru on the Other hand- 
reflected no intravonal gain, starting at 
7'; imd ending- at H'; a decade later. 
Fcuador among the lesser-developcd 
members did improve- troni ^)'/' to 17';.. 

II. Integration: 

the Andean Group 

The Andean (iroup (GRAN) 
troii^ thi/ beginning 
add[essed itself to the ktA' , 
factors that had weakenu.1 
• the lATTA group Thus 
rl ) ^t put ^reat stress on strong politic.il* 
support trom eaJi ot their ct)untries. 
•(2) the sectori^i^ f-^iograni ot industual 
development was specifieally aimed to 
increase the industrial capacity ot the 
six member couittr^^s while, at the same 
time. (3) a scheme of automatic tariff 
.reductions wi^jKrelatively tew exceptions • 
was adoj^ted. -tlKjivby avoi^hng the i 
paraly/ing eftecf of biKjteral country , 
negotiations on iiundreds'or thousands • ^ 
of individual items. . • f. 

/ 

The political dimension of GRAN • 
became evident in tjie l irst days of the y " 
negotiations Vvhicb led to the adoption eVf 
the Acperdo deTartagi^na. Its continun>g 
present is conveyed in the ri^gular 
meetiiigs of the^I^oreign Ministers of the . 
member countries. Bolivia, dnle, 
Colombia. EcuLrdor, Peru iMul VeneVuela 
GRAN began in VH^b when the 
Presidents of (^olombia,. Chile* and 
Venezuela, in the 'Declaration of 
Bogota." started joint action to achiOve 



within LAFTA. "measures to accelerate 
j . progress- m the lesser developed countries 
i ' and with. those of insuftlcienl markets to 
I / adiieve harmonious' and balanced ' 
I developinent.'' (quotiKl trom the LAFl A 

treaties).* ' ' * . 

At PontadelT:ste in I ^)67 (*M)j?'claratioii . 

of the PrcStdents of Ainerica"), the move 
I ^to develop subregional agreements-gained 
; momentum. In tlm same year the , 

f-or^ign Ministers of 'the L/^FTA 
^ countries gave their blesj>ing to tjie idea. 
\ ' The year 1 ^)68 was largi-My taken up >^ith 
j the prepara{ion of drat ts" of the Eventual 
' agreement by committees of government* 

experts. As a prior step, the GRAN 
; countries established tbe -Andean 
^ IXwelopment Corporation (CAF). In 
^ . • May 1^)6^) the Acuertlo d^ Cartagena, was* 
J adopted with Venezuela abstaining. Only 

a few week's later, the LAITW group ^ 

tbrmally recogm>vd G'RAN as compatible 

with tlie original' Tiy^ity o't* Montevideo 
; • under \yhich LAFTA was constituted. 

* ..After ratillcationby thr^? L*x:)untries the 
' new'organi/ation begaii,.to t\mction. 

The political fiamework-within which 
GRAN operates i*^ vigorously restated at 
each successi^^e mcetliig,pf l.he Foreign 
Ministers.' It is indeed the glwe which 
holds the organfzation together and .the 
formal term u'.ed to anntfcmce the entry.,, 
of new members us '*adhcwon/' a not 
inappropriate phrase! The central ihe^me 
at these meetings is'a reatTif'uiiition qf ^ 
the principal objective of (^AN, namely, 

^ t(f enable-a group of six eoiintnes to 
work in unity and within the tegion as a 
bloc in dealing with^he rest-ot tire warld, 

* especially thg^^reat powers; Wheirthe^ ; 
goi;ig gets tough.'''ut]ity'' becoines the. 

"rallying cry. One observes that the • 
dissolution of political support for 
LAFTA made the organization 
' * pro^essively more ineffcctuah until* • 
taijlilly it^tractured into several sub-gr(uips 
Wlrich deemed unable to deal >vith ciKli 
.other. Ar-moments of crisi^s. avwiieii , 

' possible ruptures thrcatenejd QRAN ^ , 
A country relatiims, thi> pohtjcal factor w*.tv 
decisive in restoring equilibrium*. • 



A lew instances ina> serve as illustrations. 
When ttelaunde was deposctl js President 
of Peru mM%8, it s^enled evident that ' 
th^* hew regime would tbllbw a strongl> • 
natioliylistn; line, which tljc Colombians 
considered to be <x threat to thejr ». 
interests. Aceordingly.ihe thcH 
Colombian I'oreign Minister., Lope/ * , 
MiVhtflsen, made a special fip to meet 
Mereatto Jarfin, then Peruvian Foreu;n 
••Nfini»;ter. in Lima and exchange niuUial 
a^>surances. In a second .fnstance; wh^iu 
tciiador began to fee! neglected as the 
''{)Oor /elation" ili URAN, Colombia 
,'thwnigh its poiitical-ehannels made a 
*si>!tfcial efJort-to bolster Lhe sagging faith 
ot\vcila.dor in the iw\V organization. 
Agam, when Allende was elected in l*^>70 
at a tim<^ at which Colombia had a 
consi*rva.tivt;,governme\iit. the possibility 
of ci<oling.rel"a4ions see^ned imminent, 
until t'residotit Pristran'jTand [ oreign 
Mimsiter^:V4^fU'^'^ Carri/osa of Colomha 
developed a woj\mg eriK*nte which 
vvo^ild acet')iTrm,c)dale" tlu^iTew-Chilean 
govorn'nKnt. l*"inally, >^.h^n it appeared 
that thWe-was danger of-iiiienyting 
-Vene/ueh if GRAN lOfithQued "w^thOut 
; it. tlie fK^titiVal drive lor ''unity" was 
poteilt iMiou^h to'gener.Je-foiKessions. 
even aglnnvt private scci^r Interests * 
both-Colon^bki ^liul V^oni/u^da, 



' rcMst pcessiire's !md conffoi.lt the' 
cc^npntfrcial hlocs of the advanced 
countries. ■ ^ 
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"The l o^ei-gn Ministers nevef'Jcise an 
oppqrtuhity to.irte tlieir perA)dic (IRAN 
meetingvta make "declarat»ons" of a 

' political character, not nei^^si^arily 
releva^it tctthe buj^iness a,t hand. For 
e\an?(ile, at their last meetihg in Aiigust 
1973 al Lima, the Foreign Ministers 

• went on rj^eurd to protest. ( r).i-"rDnch ^ 
ntrdeantes^hig in the-|*ad.tK'. (-) the 
:rileged use ol coercion m* detefhilTiing 
the lending policies of the Ipter-Amencan 
l)eyef6pn)en't Bapk. (3) otherjbrms ol 

.econoimc ''aggi\^sion**Higainst countries 
yftempthig basVc v>Ji<iiTge^ij3 their 
economic 'and>ociaUstrkrctU'res (CliHc) 

\o|:,^e*fkmg'tb develop their. c)\vn initiiral 

. ,ahd maritime resdurce^ (Peru)i,anif* 
fln,«jjly, (4) to register concern aboeit the 

' 'activities ©f Corefgn itiultinatlonal ' 
corporati^Gjis and to seek. gtfarAntees ot 
their acquiescence to Hie legislation ol 

.^ouHtries;m which they operate. In short. 
**iimty" IS recogni/ed as' nj.'cessar> to 



Not^vatJistanding rhe^^ activities.on lhe/. • 

'poJirtcaMYont. fliTfre is'a gct^wmg coiiDt'eri> 
tljatalecisi-Qiis of th'»*Junta are not being 
implenn^nted m ^ev^T«l of the fnem'ber 
countne's. 'Iptvrixal laws are not b,ei1ig ' 
adopted to aceonuiiodate the new-ryfeS' 
of tf\e game^ The Jesse; developed ' ■ ' ' 
couiUries like Boii.vju aiTd Ko-uadnr 
incrtfHsingly complain that the tariff- \ . - 
c'oncJssionj* granted on export 
confrnoditiVs have no^t resuhed in any' 
substantial increase in t'heir export 
volume, not to mcntio'inhe'fact tliiit 
thgse'concessions. per se, do nothfng to 

. increase the productive capacity of 
exp'ottabfe materials in these countries. 
I 'or eixample. President Banzer ot Bolivia 
recently noted that, despite the benefits 
ot tariff reductions on some 3.000 items, 

• BoUvi^i in elfect has "nothing to export." 

, BcMivi^'cannot generate exports because 
local-enterprises are unable to get the 
guarantees needed to finance an 
•expansion in their industrial capacity. 
Indeed, some exports, e.g. sulfur. seem 
uirdHle to find a market in the GRAN 
eouhfrtei^ because of ''disloyal" 
competition from putside the subregion, 
AsvT geV^*""^' of solidarity and umty the 
firs\'\m*iltinational firm under GRAN 

^sponsorship is to be located in La Paz 
with extraordinary financing of SI 
million from the Andean Development 
Corporation (CAF) and additional capital 
support trom other member countries 
over and 4bove their regular quotas to 
CAI\ The Swedish firm Atlas Copco- 
pix)Mdes management, technology and 
lisk capital for the enterprise, which vyill 
produce drilling bits andj>neamatic 
drills tor the regional market. 

The second "defect" m LAFTA whie'li'^ 
\ lett the middle- and lower-tier countries 
chsenchatited was the lack of any policy 
X)r program to foment mduslrial 
dxivelopnilMit within 1heir national 
economies. CiRAN turned 'this into oire 
ot itsniaior targets, sectorial industrial 
development. 



f As IS well knowiu nulUstnali^^lion ' 
v; characlori/.vtl the dtiCKlo.ul^llic * . 

'•Virtually everV countrv/cj^pjincled its 
lliglil industries lliFouj^li tjrogranis' ol 
'import substitution TO mcel llie doniesiic 
market denuind toi dpJible or 
' . nondurable eonsuniei-'gcHKls*. [Iciving 
exhausted that seclpr, each ecnmUv swis 
' soon looking to a sci:<5.nll wave "dt 
industrial vxpansioii. usurilljdjin* 
svmi-tinished products WliMi neyirrred 
more advanced techn6loiu«#,|'llr^'re 
capital intensive methods; and. above all. 
expanded markets in the region.' Without, 
markets signiric.unrt ecoiuni^iesX)!' scale 
could not be realized andJliuil produiM 
prices wOukI be Inr aboVe\'ompetitive 
fc Revels in Mexico, Brazil or Argentina. '.not 
yXo nienfioh Inifope or the U.S. 

(iRAN staited out recogn-izing that its , 
SIX menilvr.s comprise six separate 
market's. djtTer.oiit in siz.e. per capita 
income aiUlabilily to generate savings, 
with wide ranges in educational levels 
and technical capabilities. In political 
terms the lesser developed and the 
middle-tier countries expected to share 
more equitably in the benclltsol growth 
and to participate in the 'iiarmonization" 
of disparate development policies. In 
tvonomic terms the consolidation of six 
national markets into [\ single regional 
market is gradually being achieved l*y 
successive automatic reductions in 
tanttsand other trade restrictions ovci a 
ten year period. I^)7I-I^)X() .-Access to 
markets, however, is a necessar> bui not 
sulTicient condition to achieve their 
aspirations. The sulticieiit condition can 
be met only by stimulating investments 
m a country's industrial-pkinK lacihtatmg 
the transfer ot relevant technology and 
providing the resources in capital, 
management skills and trained labor. 

By way ol digressioii, it is obvious that 
industry is only one facet ol economii 
growth and usuallv represents a smaller 
component in gross domestic product 
than, tor example. agriLulture. The 
complexities of agricultural regional 
development have relegated it u\ second 
place in GRAN priorities. Indeed the 
first meeting ol agricultural ministers 



vvasjust held in lima in Tebruary.'l ^>74. 
Xmreovei, the melina'tion of mo,st 
countries to equate industry with 
economic development Iras be^n tl^e 
dominant thrust, e.g.. I^e import^ 
substitution program of the l^)60\. The 
thesi^ of "dependency'' is the current 
vogue, industrialization is eonsideredV//t'' 
remedy for it because it Vreates 
employment.and improveji prospects \hi 
a more equitable income distritfution.^ 

111. Integrating Industry 

The GRAN instrumvMit to ^■ 
this end iVthe sectoral , 
industrial program. •Its ^ ' 
ambitious blueprint envis;iges 
tln^development of regional 
programs in such basic sectors as 
metal working, petrochemicals, 
automotive, paper and pulp, fertilizers, 
and steel. The >ii>*ps m each process 
involve (iRAN decisioiKOfU 1 ) location * 
of plants III relation to raw material and 
present or potential productive capacity, 

(2) a common external tariff concurrent 
with progressive tariff reductions 
between member countries, 

(3) harmonization of nal'oiuil |X)licies. 

e g.. Ill regard to foreign investments, and 

(4) piogrammiiig financial resources. 

llie first program was launched m August 
r)72 foi the metal mechanics industry, 
a good sector in which to start because 
It is not characterized by large-scale 
eiUerprises using advanced technology 
that IS heavily capital-intensive. GRAN 
first prepared a list of 200 metal 
products grouped into 72 product lines 
(including some 22 already being 
maiiutactured), which were then 
allocated (Decision No. 57) between the 
member countries. Fifty-one product 
lines were assigned to the larger 
couiitries. G(3lombia. Peru and Chile 
1 Venezuela was not yet a nieliiber). mid 
21 product lines were earmarked for 
Bolivia and hcuador. The original 
allocations aie now being reviewed to 
accommodate Venezuela. Hach country 
IS expected tf) complete feasibility 
studies on its assigned products by 1^)74. 
or 111 the case of Bolivia and l;cuador by 
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I^^75, riiftl actual pKnliution should be 
uiideiVay three years later In eases of 
noneonipliunee the'products will be / 
reassigned. ' ^ 

Finding the findncial and technical , 
resources to implement this sectorial 
plan will be a liiajof problem! so a 
separate entity, tht* Andean Development 
Corporation (CAE'). w;h organi/ed in 
l%8 with heat^quarters in C aracas. lis 
tunctions.arcj C\ ) to provide tahnical 
assistance? in feasibility and preinvestment 
studies, (2) to facilitate the acquisition 
of appropriate technologies and (3) to 
mobilize and channel capital to regional 
as well as country projects. CAF'\ own 
resources are modest in relation to the 
magnPtude of the task. Its capital is S I 00 
million, of which $75 million is to be paid 
in by the member countries over the nevt 
eight years. On the assumption that this 
leverage can mobili/.e S4 of outsic^c 
resources for every SI of capital it 
anticipates a lendin^capacity of S400 
million. Qutside resources to date 
, include AID (SI 3 miJIion plus $200,000 
for technical assistajaie relending to the 
private sector), Intcr-American 
Development Bank (S3.4 million), and 
Mexico (SI million for feasibility studies 
and S5 million for loans).* Allhough 
present resources are indeed limited it is 
expected that as CAP progresses in its 
programs othpr non-GRAN countries 
such as Brazil or the international lending 
agencies will provide substantial 
amounts. 

The third sector of disenchantment with 
the LAFTA program was the minima) 
expansion in exports achieved over a 
decade. Accordingly, the most active 
area of GRAN activities to date has been 
the commercial sector in which 
liberalization of trade between the 
member countries is being achieved by 
automatic tariff reductions, thus laying 
the groundwork for a regional market. 
Taking note of LAFTA's dejeC*ts in this / 
area, GRAN has moved with all 
deliberate speed and is 'achieving real 



1 he Mexican capital cann.irked tor «lojn^ will be tied 
(7(K? to M-:\K„»* exports ot equipment) andiwill 
probably set a pattern tor other non-GRAN u)untr> 
Mibscriptu»'^«^ 



progress. About.*4,200 items iirthe 
international customs nomenclature have 
been analyzed. Of this total a limited 
number are tempofarily excluded from 
automatic reduction as "exceptions'* at 
the request of single countries which fear 
excessive competition at the outset when 
flieir protective guard is lowered, but 
these exceptiatis expire* in 1980, The 
three larger members, Colombia, Peru 
and Chile, are making annual reductions ^ 
of 10% in their tariffs which began in 
1971, so that by 1980 all items will 
move freely in the GRAJ*4 region. Bolivia 
and Ecuador as lesser developed 
countries received special concessions in 
that tariff neductions on their products 
are lumped into three years instead of 
ten. Venezuela upon entry immediately 
enacted the tariff reductions that had 
accumulated to date. 



Cumulative Tariff Reductions (perctntagtl 

1971 1972 1973 1980 



Colombia, Peru. Chile 10 20 30 100 
Venezuela ^ 30 100 

Bolivia, Ecuador 40 70) 100 



The common list inherited from LAFTA 
was duty-free from the outsct:'some 
1,200 items have been withheJd from 
automatic liberation pending assignment 
to countries under the sectorial industrial 
programs. A common external tariff on 
products from outside the GRAN region 
now ranges from .30/7 to 80/^, lending 
some protection to new country and/or. 
regional industries being promoted as 
well as tempering foreign competition for 
the relatively high-cost enterprises that 
already exist ir^ the member countries. 

The areas noted above do not exhaust 
the range of GRAN activities, some of 
which are carried out by GRAN's own 
staff and others by contract through 
other agencies. The annu;jl GRAN budget 
is estimated at S2.2 million in 1974. It is 
assessed from the member countries at 
6/r each from Bolivia and Ecuador arid 
22% each from the other four members. 
International agencies have also proven a 
major source of financial sup^port, 
providing a total of $3.6 million in the 
period 1970-1973. Of this total SI.3 
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million came (torn UN funds ( 1 ) to ^ 
underwrite a thre^-volunic study^ by the * 
. EconomiCCommission for Latin America 
and the Latin American Institute of 
Economic and Social Planning (ILPES) 
analyzing basic strategies tor the 
• dfevelopment of the Andean region and 
(2) to finance technical assistance 
provided by such agencies as FAO, . 
^^NESCO, UNIDO and UNCTAD. 

Recognizing the primordial iitiportance 
of technology in the industrial sectbrial 
prografhs, a major effort is being made to^ 
identify available technologies of varying 
^ complexities, problems in their'transfer\ 
. to the GRAN countries, their cost, etc, 
•The Canadian Development Research 
Agency (H)R(") has been a principal 
contributor (SI .3 million to date) to iW\^ 
program for technological transfer as well 
as to related studies in industrial 
development.^ With these outside 
resources plus substantial inputs from its 

• own staff, GRAN is ( I) surveying the . 
etVcct cvf simple changes m production 
technique for medium-size firn\s^ e.g. the 
bulk of the Bolivian mining mdustry. 

(2) performing case studies using different 
' mixes of skilled and unskilled labor, 

(3) locating sources of information on 
foreign technology for bargaining with 

, potential foreign investors, (4 1 surveying 
two or three investment programs in the 
GRAN region to^iscertain the extent to 
which technical know-how must be 
, imported and finally, (5) preparing fbns 
for development of certain industries i i 
which the product has a high social 

• content, e.g., low income housing. The 
high priority that GRAN has assigned to 
the development of technological ' 
resources in the Latin American area has 

• obvious interest for engineering and 
technical institutes in the entire region. 

Other agencies have come forward to 
. finance experts and consultants. The 
Organization of American States 
(Sr5^>.000), the Inter-American 
l)cvelopment'^Bank (S2^3,000) and the 

^ Buses GcntTdles pani una I stratcgu Subrc^ional 
lie DisaroHo *' Manh. 1972. mniuo 

*IOR(' .issistamc is iwd 66'.' toCjmdun mstitutu ns 
and experts, v^hilc ^4'^ Isavaibhlc lor non-( anadian 
\crvKOv 



\ Ford Foundation (SI 15,000) are ^ 
CHiderwriting the ser^xes of experts and 
cohi^ultants in a variety oC fields in 
addi^n to tecluiolegy, e.g., tourism, 
taxatiotv industrial programs, legal 
aspects okforeign investments, Latin 
American \iiltinatfonal enterprises and 
the development of an economic research 
component wmiin the GR'AN secretariat. 

Notwithstanding iWnar>y efforts thus 
far, GRAN freely acknowledges that 
much remains to be dVe to maj^e the 
regional market a realiiXlts first priority 
is the pressing need for 'm\mft)er countries 
to implement GRAN actioik and 
Decisions (12 issued to Jate)\jiat have 
not been incorporated into lawHjither 
due to administrative inertia or aHack of 
knowledge on the part of subordinate ^ 
offices, so that unilateral action willV)t , 
continue to negate taril'f reduction's. \ 
. ^ Liberalization per;;e is not enough, . ' \ 
however. There' is a laCk of know-iiow, \ 
especially on the part of small and 
middle-si/ed firms which have no 
capacity for market research or 
experience in promoting ainl financing i 
export trade.. Some firms which 
expanded capacity in anticipation of 
additional exports have failed to achieve 
them. As yet there is no juridical body 
within (iRAN to' receive complaints, 
interpret fegal aspects or monitor 
compliance.- The technological gap ^ 
continuous ^s a major obstacle. Research 
and development efforts are isolated 
and/o/ duplicated, which not only wastes i 
scarce resources but fails to achieve any 
negotiating strength. In short, the priority 
task of the membeY countries at this 
stage if? to concentrate on compliance. 
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IV. Integrating Education 

The so-caHctl Andres Bcllo * 
progranvis the educational 
*5irnvorCiRAN. The S)inisters 
of Education of the six 
Andean countries held their 
fiVst meeting in Bouot^i m 1970. out ol 
which emerged the Omvvnu^ Andres 
/Mlif for ''Fducational, Scientific and 
Cultural Integration^' of the coirntries in 
Andean Region. It included a "pU^n 
of work** t or that .first year. The se'cond 
ministerial meeting took place. early ni 
1^)71 \\\ Lima'and such meetings liave^ 
hcen \xM each year thereafter. The 
ministerial meetings are usually preceded 
by meetings at the technieal level tv^o or 
three months earlier, at which time 
advisors review the various projects 
proposed and make recommendations 
ifor'suhsecjuent action by the Mrnisters. 
For example, in l^>74 the technical 
advuors met in La ?'^/. in January.' 
followed m late Marjii by the Ministerial 

• V meeting, also m La Pa/. 

At the I97i Ministerial III meeting m 
' Quito a permanent of fice was establisheil. 
to [\c located m Bogota under the 
direction of Octavi() Arisniendi, 
- ex-Mini4er.of liilucation in Colombia 
under Carios Lleras Restrepo. One of the 
responsibilities of the Bogota secretariat 
is fosurvey possible sources of.financial 
support, largely from international 
organizations: IBRD. IPB. OAS. 
UNliSCO. and UNJ)P. It appears that the 
Andean Development ( orp<fration (CAf-) 
is also willing to lend support ^provided 
that tlie Apdres Beflo group ean'set up a 
''Special Fund'* to be administered by 
CAF with regular quotas from the 
membervoujitries. The percentages of, ^ 
participation in the Special Fund are set 
^iW S'rJfOT Bolivia and Fcuadof, 20'^ for 
Chile. Colombia and Peru and 3(y ? lor 
Venezuela, these percentages being 
applK'd to whfitevc^ global figure the 
. Ministers agree vpon. As yet such a fund 
has not been set up. Peru, lor example.^ 
contributes SI 0.000 annually to the 
support ol the Bogota office. UNFSC O 

• has also indicated its interest m partial 
support for project^ rehi ting to 
cultural patri^nony of the various 
coun fries. * 



One of the eariierlfnd more active 
projects, tele-education, had its 
beginnings in l%9 when a private ll^ni. 
CAVISAT. proposed u regional network 
of educational television programs 
transmitted by satellite. This project 
came up at the 1970 Ministerial I 
meeting at which it was decided that 
such an impqrtant project should not be 
left in the hands of a single firm, 
whereupon UNESCO and UNDPfomied 
a working group to review the feasibility 
of sueh a project. This group has been at 
work since 1970 and reported at each of 
the three subsequent meetings. It was 
. :igreed in 1972 that Argentina and 
UVuguay could be considered as members 
of Andres Bello for the purpose of \\\\s 
singlcsproject/ Final recommendations 
of theVorking group were presented at 
the l97.V^inisterial IV meeting in 
Caracas. The satellite system was tacitly, 
recommenuVd rather than the micro-wave 
systems which some coui\tries. e.g.. 
Peru. preferretK^ ^ 

A multinational ctimmittee was then set 
up to institCltionali/e the 
recommendations, Venezuela was 
requested to assume responsibility for 
' prcxiucing a number of programs'subject 
to general supervision of this committee. 
On the financial side it was noted that 
the first round of UNDP country , 
programs will terminate in 1975, so 
4here was interest in initiating a proposal 
to tlurt agency before that date. 

' A.scvond major project of the Andres 
6dlo group Envisages the establishnu'nt 
of a regional school for training in public 
seejor adttitnistration that -would also 
include graining in business administl^atfon 
hr tUose'students who will assume an 
.ilj^re^^ingiy important role in state '\ ' 
enterprises. The idea for this institution, 
tcj^be ndmeil titv Escuela Empresarial 
Andinti. was first .introduced by Peru in 
1971 and has now reached* it:: final 
formulation in the blueprint stago. The. 
project was Unanimoasly approved by 

^ Ihese tuo countfWs were pUegedly conterned flut 
Bra/il. through the "tucnca Li Plata" regional 
project might seize the opportunify to get a heacf 
^Ntarl in the tele'educaiion ^'Id. hence they chi)\e to 
iVin torces u ith the Andres Bello group. 



Ihc Technical AdM<i>rs Mcclinp early in 
1 974/ It is expected thai the 1^>74 
Ministerial V meeting will tornuilly 
launch the project/ It generally agreed 
that the school wdl be located in Lima 
with an international stalT recruited 
largely from some of the mpre developed 
institutions in the Andean region, Thon* 
selected for the teaching Uicully wdl un- 
dertaku refresher courses abroad lor six to 
'Iwelve weeks in 1^75. Development of a 
library, preparation ol* leaching materials 
and adaptation of physical racililies Tor 
the new institution will alsb be carried 
but in h>75, • • • / 

The, academic program )s expected to l\e 
launched in early 1^76. Plans' are to ofTer 
(ha variety ol short-term extension 
courses tbr participants drawh iVoni the ' 
public *sector, il) a»one-year course tor 
middle and lower level luijjitionaries oft 

1^ techniques of budgeting, accounting. 

' personnel and planning, (3) a one:year 
graduate ^^ourKe for university graduat%^ 
in economics interested in entering • f " 
government administration and (4) a \ • 
one-year advanced course for \ 
^'development administrators" m 
mid-career. It is anticipated that ;r r 
Convenio may be established with one or > 
more leading institutions in each Andean 
coui;vtry to ?ver\'c as a channel for 
selection of younger professors from the 
lesser developed schools of public and/cir 

^ business administration who will spend a 
•year in graduate study and then retuni 
to the home institiilion. The program will 
also include a research dimension relevant 
to regional topics and the preparation of 
tjrachihg materials for institutions 
throughout the Andean region. 



*^ I Ju' tirst meeting o| the ( onscjo Supenof o\ ncv\ 
schooU.i^ hckl in laic Scptcinher 1^)74 m I ini.i \ 
luulgi*! o! s50.t)l*() \\.is.»ppro\ca. Lirgeh ^ontribnteit 
bv ihcPcrmun government U> M.iuh the 

' tM^gani/JlionjI structure, progr.un vtudiev. .intl 
plans tt^r hnjnvul Mippoil he reatU t<u- thtjf 
first >c,ir 



After the initial tooling-up yeai^which 
* wiil be financed by the Peruviai^ Mini*^ 
ol'Kducation, operating costs for a 
normal year are estimated at 
S50O-6OO.OO6, annually. Mobilizing 
resources of such magnitude will provide 
a m;uor test of the'Andres Bello program. 

* 

Other projects in.different stages of 
development are noted below, with each 
country presenting at least one project, 
Chik\ ioT example, presented a project 
at the Ministerial II meeting in 1971 on. 
•Tapacitacioii Laborul?' at the Sfime 
time that Peru took the initial steps to 
put forward the Escuela Empresarial 
Andina as its project. The Chilean 
project, however, did not pro.sper and it 
was dropped in the Ministerial III 
meeting in 1^72. Colombia is preparing 
;i volume describing the educational 
systems of the stx member countries, . 
.The dala collection has recently been 
completed by thoirespectivc Ministries 
of Education. Ecuador has submitted 
two projects, ( 1 ) a ceifter for the 
preparation of plans for school 
construction, with a multinational 
committee namW to oversee the 
institutionalization of the undertaking, 
and (2) the design of tt>xt bopks in • 
mathematics and natural sciences at the 
primary and/^/bivsic levels; Tht* lat,(tr 
project, however, was pa.ssed over at the 
last Technical Advisors Meeting in La Paz 
in early 1^74. Chile has opted for a study 
on the ''olqeutives of education** but 
this project is a'pqrted as suspended, at 
least temporarily, .pending new policy 
directives from theChileail authorities. 
liolivia prijpose5i to.cstabli.sh a research 
center on education in rural areas. 

It IS evident that most of these»proposed 
projects are still in embryo form. Only 
the two projects discussed at length 
, earlier in this paper- tele-ttducation and 
the Andean .school adjministratioh-have 
reached a takeoff point where 



implonientation Jcpcncls upon niohili/nig 
•tinancKil resources. ^^ tK•tlKT the Mmistry 
o?t hdiication in a given country is birth 
able IintI %Mlling to take the initiative, 
i^.g ftlie case ul Peru assuinuig fniancial 
responsibility for the* first year of the 
I M.uela I nipresarial Anthna, is probably 
a neeessary but not sulheieiit eontlitfon 
k>r success • 



The countries of the Andean Group face 
complex problems in develpping a 
working pattern of cooperiuTori. The 
initial steps have been taken. Further 
steps in iinpleinentiiig these lypojects will 
show whether The GRAN countries can 
act together productively in sUf>port of 
their shared interests in education. 



\ 
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About HE ^ . 

Hiclnstitute of International Education was founded in 1919 to 
-promote international understanding through education It 
administers scholarship^and fellowship programs for the U.S. and 
foreign governments, universities, foundations, corporations 
and international organizations, ana provijjcs support services to 
researchers and advisers on developmental assistance projects 
abroad. Seeking to promote effective educational interchange ilb 
offers information an^ fconsultative services through a network 
of offices in the U.S. and overseas and carries on an extensive 
schedule of seminars and workshops. IIE acts as^hc parent agency 
for the International CouncUson Higher Education, whicn bnng 
together U.S. and foreign university heads and other educational 
p<4tcy-makers in a continuiijg series of conferences. 
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